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is put in storage, and after standing it becomes clear and
good.
From the foregoing exposition it is evident that the var-
nish film depends on linseed-oil for elasticity and on ccpal                  ^
for its hardness and lustre.    The proportion of resin and
. oil is variable;  it depends on the nature of the copal;   a
soft copal will carry only a little oil;   many copals will
separate from a great quantity of linseed-oil.   What are
called "fat" varnishes are those in which the weight of
the oil is greater than that of the melted resin;   medium
varnishes have about equal parts of these ingredients; and
"lean" or "brittle" varnishes have less oil than resin.
These latter should be made of the very hard copals, as                  |
Zanzibar and amber.   By using the best and palest sorts
of copals pale varnishes are made, but amber makes dark
varnish.   Zanzibar copal is, after  melting, a very hard                    ^
resin and unites naturally with half its weight of linseed-oil,
making a varnish that is both hard and elastic.    For
making varnish to stand weathering the linseed-oil must be
especially good and properly prepared;  it must dry into
a very elastic film.   The greater part of the oleoresinous                    ,
varnishes belong to the middle class, in which the oil and                   *.*
resin are in approximately equal proportions; in this group
are the furniture-varnishes,  cabinet-varnishes, floor-var-
nishes, and the like.   The consistence of varnish depends                   r
largely on the weather; thus, in cold winter weather it may                    \
be necessary to add more turpentine to secure the necessary
fluidity.   If the latter has been standing long it is liable to
be very acid, and moreover is not infrequently adulterated,
and its use lessens the lustre of the varnish,; very old tur-                    <
pentine also makes varnish dry more slowly.   An addition
of old spirit of turpentine which is strongly acid may, by